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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


t. 

nere af] VHE modern American city has many problems which were not foreseen by the 
. As @§A founders and builders of the Republic. Conspicuous among these problems 
ties fo™mre those relating to the civic, moral, educational, and vocational guidance and 


lemenfmraining of youth. We, therefore, who are workers in the educational world have 
ements Weightier responsibility and a richer opportunity than have rested upon any 
entrampreceding period in our history. If we can solve these problems for the city, we 
1, Prig@mall have solved them for the entire country and shall have made a contribution 
d out the salvaging and upbuilding of the youth of the world. 
of tha It is with high satisfaction that we present to our readers, in this issue of the 
ield i@@National Bulletin, a full and authoritative account of the work done in voca- 
It i@onal guidance in the city of Providence, Rhode Island. This city has developed 
ll fu definite, comprehensive, and workable plan which includes all the important 
> conmphases of guidance likely to be found or needed in any community and should 
, basigirove of very great help and inspiration to all who are trying to work out local 
yppo vstems. 
It is expected that the next issue of the National Bulletin will be devoted to 
guidance in New York or Minneapolis. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN THE PROVIDENCE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. Ricuarp D. ALLEN 
Director of Research and Guidance 


Vocational guidance in the Providence 
public schools began in March, 1917, with 
the appointment of a special assistant to 
the Superintendent, without title, to have 
charge of guidance activities. The work be- 
gan with what seemed to be the task of 
most immediate need: The assistance of 
children who were leaving school to enter 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CARD 


4. To advise pupils concerning oppor. 
tunities for further education and training 
beyond that which is provided in the pubjjc 
schools, or concerning occupations and the 
requirements for success and advancement 
in them. 

5. The bureau kept in touch with many 
commercial and industrial opportuniti« 
and tried to assist in placing each child jy 
the work to which he seemed best adapted, 
and to provide for further training to insure 
success and advancement. It was not ip. 
tended to be an employment agency and 
could not fill rush orders either for work o; 
workers. Placement has always been only 
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employment. All such children were sent 
to the guidance office before they were per- 
mitted to apply for working papers, accom- 
panied by the Vocational Guidance Card 
properly filled out by the school principal. 
The efforts of the bureau were exerted 
largely for the following purposes: 

1. To prevent hasty and unwise choices 
of occupations, too early elimination from 
school, and unwise choices of studies. 

2. Toinsure to each child the equality of 
opportunity provided in the public schools 
by adjustments to meet individual needs. 

3. To assist able, worthy, and ambitious 
pupils under financial difficulties to con- 
tinue their education. 


incidental to guidance, both educational 
and vocational. 

It soon became evident, however, that 
the real success and efficiency of the guid- 

ce work required that the problems of 

ny of these children who were leaving 
school should be anticipated by school au- 
thorities at least two years before they be- 
came acute. 

As an illustration of this need, often 
bright, capable, ambitious children who 
have become retarded through illness, mov- 
ing about from school to school, or special 
handicaps, are forced by financial pressure 
to leave school in the 7th grade. They can- 
not work afternoons on account of the two 
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ssion program in the elementary schools. 
they had been in high school or within 
gsonable distance of graduation much 
might have been done to help them. High 
hool pupils can often earn from three to 
ight dollars per week for work after school 
hours and on Saturdays. Others are helped 
y the part-time ‘codéperative course with 
s alternate weeks of school and employ- 


A proper classification of all children for 

jidance purposes at the age of twelve 
ears would have made possible a program" 
f acceleration which might bave made a 
igh school education possible and thus to 
have changed the entire educational future 
or such children. A slow child even, who 
ould not have regained lost time, if prop- 
rly classified and studied for two years 

fore he reaches the working age can often 

» prepared for a higher level of vocational 
ficiency through trade training, but little 
an be done for him if matters are allowed 
o slide until he is disgusted with school and 
ager to leave as soon as he can. 

Another instance of the need of anticipat- 
ig the problems of children was shown by 
he fact that nearly 40 per cent of the grad- 
ates of the elementary schools showed lit- 
le desire to enter high school and seemed to 
ave little appreciation of the value of the 
pducational advantages open to them. It is 
00 late ‘‘to sell” an education to such chil- 
iren if nothing is done until they have 
yaduated from the grammar school and 
ound their first job. 

In the work of interviewing children who 
vere leaving the school system, the voca- 
ional advisers have found many problems 
n educational guidance which should be 
nticipated and faced at least two years be- 
ore the working age when they become 
cute. The growth of the development of 
ork of vocational guidance in Providence 
s the story of how these problems have 
een met. Among them are the following: 

Problem I. Vocational guidance without 
bpportunities for vocational training is like 
having an information bureau in a steam- 
hip line without any steamships. Such a 
bureau might tell a man where he ought to 
go and how to go there, but could not fur- 
nish the means of transportation. This was 
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the situation as regards trade education in 
Providence six years ago. 

How the problem was met: Five and a half 
years ago the Providence School Committee 
at the request of the superintendent au- 
thorized the use of an abandoned grammar 
school building as a trade school. Much of 
the equipment was borrowed; the repairs 
were made by the boys in the painting and 
sarpentry departments; and the salaries of 
teachers for the first year were paid entirely 
by state and federal money under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

The school has grown steadily since that 
time and now has a shop wing, twelve 
teachers — besides the principal — nine 
shops, 150 boys, and nearly 100 girls. All 
courses are conducted on the codperative 
alternate week plan, and are opened to boys 
or girls who have completed the sixth grade 
and are fourteen years of age or over. A 
majority of the pupils, however, are older 
boys and girls, many of whom have grad- 
uated from the grammar schools or have 
dropped out of the high schools. To-day 
any boy or girl who wishes to learn any of 
the skilled trades for which there is most de- 
mand can be guaranteed an excellent course 
of training and an opportunity to earn his 
way at the same time. The initiation of the 
project was one of the first concrete results 
of the introduction of vocational guidance. 

Problem II. Among children who came 
for advice wére some bright children with 
good school records who were forced to 
leave school before graduation. This em- 
phasized the need of accelerating bright 
pupils, or even average pupils who through 
accident had become seriously retarded. 

How the problem was met: Experiments in 
two of the largest schools indicated that un- 
questional ly some children were capable of 
advancing more rapidly. Great caution 
must be exercised, however, not to force 
any child too rapidly. In order, therefore, 
to insure the adoption of a safe policy of ac- 
celeration, the problem was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in principals’ meetings and it was 
finally decided that ‘whenever the mental 
age of a child exceeded the normal age of his 
grade by two or more years, he should be 
considered for more rapid advancement, 
provided that his health and his educational 
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and social development seemed to render 
such a plan advisable.” 

Such a policy would result in the accel- 
eration of bright pupils from one to four 
terms during their first eight grades. All in- 
vestigators agree that the usual methods of 
the schools tend to force dull pupils ahead 
beyond their mental ages and to hold bright 
pupils back unnecessarily. The results of 
tests described in the report of 1917-18 
show that slow pupils are practically al- 
ways placed in school from one to four 
terms beyond their mental ages, although 
they are retarded about an equal amount 
chronologically. Their placement in school 
is usually about half way between their 
mental ages and their chronological ages. 
The Providence program of educational 
guidance would do the same thing for 
bright pupils by placing them in school half 
way between their mental ages and their 
chronological ages. The chart shows how 
this plan works out. 


EXPLANATION 


The chart shows in the straight black 
lines the graphs of the I. Q.’s of three pu- 
pils: 

(1) A pupil of very superior intelligence 
whose I. Q. is 133. This particular I. Q. was 
selected because it illustrates the maximum 
amount of time which » pupil car gain ac- 
cording to the Providence plan of extra 
promotions. 

(2) A pupil of average intelligence whose 
I. Q. is 100 and whose rate of school prog- 
ress would probably be normal. 

(3) A pupil of inferior intelligence — one 
who usually graduates under ordinary con- 
ditions at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years. 

The broken lines indicate the real rate of 
school progress which would enable the 
very bright child to complete his course in 
six years, while the slow child completed his 
course in ten years as follows: 


Chron. Mental Chron. 

i. aaa oe 
Bright 6 8 12 
Normal 6 6 14 


Slow 6 43 163 


Slow children were not intentiong| 
kept back. Intelligence tests indica; 
that such children were seldom retarded 
greatly pedagogically as mentally. , 
though they had repeated grades, th 
were usually placed in school beyond the 
mental age. 

In order to increase in efficiency the eq) 
cation of bright children, an ideal rate , 
school progress was determined halfway ba 
tween the mental and chronological ag 
by which a bright child can gain not mo 
than two years in eight. 

The plan is conservative, since no brigh 
child is forced beyond his ability. |; | 
rather the slow child who is improper] 
forced. The bright child is always retard 
from one to three years according to ment: 
age by this plan. Almost invariably su 
children are found among the highest pupij 
in the class even after accomplishing th 
work of two grades in one term. This po 
icy, carefully followed for several year 
would result in an interesting situation: 

1. A classification of pupils within ap 
grade according to chronological age woul 
also be a classification according to ment; 
age, since the slow pupils have already bee 
retarded and the bright ones accelerated 

2. A classification of first year higl 
school pupils according to age would resul 
in classification according to intelligence 
It would also be a classification according t 
social interests, and one which would large; 
determine the choice of electives. 

The next step was to discover as many : 
possible of these mentally overage pupils 
The use even of group intelligence tests fo 
twelve thousand pupils would cost heavil 
in materials and labor. In order to save : 
much as possible in cost, time, and labor, 
the Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Prod 
ucts Survey Test was first used for prac 
tically all of the pupils in the 5-A grade 
This is not primarily an intelligence test 
but rather a test to determine how far thé 
pupil has mastered the fundamentals 

language and mathematics. The test : 
standardized for grades four to eight and 
ean be given and corrected by the clas 
room teacher. Moreover it is helpful in dis 
covering points of strength or weakness of 
individual pupils. 


THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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Of the fifteen hundred pupils tested, one Taste SHow1ne THE DistareuTion or Mey 
hundred and two were found whose total Aces or 5-A CuLpreN wuo Excerp; ti 
scores exceeded the median total score for ACCOMPLISHMENT THE 6th Grape Maness higher gra 
pupils of the sixth grade; that is, they had IN THE LippINcoTt-CHAPMAN Tes The ave 
already a mastery of reading and arithmetic sin of tw 
equal to that of the average pupil who was EDUCATIONAL AGES 
a year farther advanced in school. These 
two subjects are extremely important since 
all other subjects depend directly upon 
them. 


Mental ages 
12 years or 
14 years or 


8th grade 


median 
15 years or 


median 


18 years or 
7th grade 


FINANCIAL SAVING . 
» their | 





The more rapid advancement of bright 
pupils is a financial saving to the school sys- PUPILS 1 
tem, to the family, and to the community. 

If each of these 102 5-A pupils gains one } 3 GraD 
year before graduation on an average, the Chr 
financial saving will be Pupils Ag 

1. To the city —102 pupils at $75 each — 10- 
$7,650. 

2. To the family —earnings for one 
year at $10 per week — a low estimate 
for high school graduates — 102 pupils 
at $500 — $51,000. #eeEEE £4EEEEE) BEERS 
The community gains in productive aia 
power and in the “turn over”’ of the 


above amount which is $58,650 











All of these pupils have sufficient ability eecesse 


SEES £EEEEE 


for admission to college, and for those who pete 


would become college graduates the first 
earnings in the year saved would be greater. 

National intelligence tests were then | *eee0 
given to these one hundred and two pupils Secamadl 
of superior attainments. In all but two in- elena 
stances the results showed that these pupils |eeeeees 
were mentally from two to five years over- 
age for their grades. The accompanying 
chart indicates the conditions. 

The next step was to furnish to each 
principal and to the assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of grammar schools, the re- 
sults of the tests in each case. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the form of the report 
and shows various types of cases. 

The recommendations included a choice 
of three methods of more rapid progress: 
(1) Attendance at summer school, (2) 
placement in a room containing 6-B-6-A 
grades where the 6-B class would be a 
specially selected bright group and the 6-A 10 years, 6 months is the average mental age and 
class a slow group, where pupils could do educational age for the grade. It can readily be seen bo¥ 

much overage for their grade these children are, both met- 
the work of both grades, and (3) placement tally and educationally. More, however, are overage met 
in a special room temporarily where special tally than educationally. 
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lp in arithmetic and language would be 
‘ven, after which a trial promotion in a 
higher grade would be possible. 
The average recommendation called for a 
in of two terms out of six before gradua- 
on: the time, method, and final decision 
Bing left to the discretion of the principal. 
* these recommendations are carried out, 
he result will be a saving to the city of 
more than seven thousand dollars. Since 
he earning power will become available 
» their families, the productive saving 
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school or a college education is possible. A 
child who has completed from one to four 
terms of high school work before he reaches 
the working age has a much better oppor- 
tunity to complete his course than one 
whose family must look forward to four or 
five years of expense and sacrificed earnings. 
The child who enters high school at twelve 
will enter college at sixteen and graduate at 
twenty. Such early graduation often ren- 
ders it possible to attend a professional 
school and thus to gain a year of advanced 


PuPILS IN ONE OF THE GRAMMAR ScHOOLS WHose Scores Were Equal To or GREATER 
THAN THE 6TH Grape MEDIAN 


Grape 5-A. 
Mental 
Age 
12-6 


Educ. 
Age 
12-5 


Chron. 
Age 1. Q. 


120 


Pupils 


Tae Norma Ace ror THE GRADE 1s TEN YEARS AND Srx Monrnas. 


Remarks 


Should gain two terms before graduation. Summer school or 


“split room.” 


13-6 14 133 


Should gain at least two terms. Equals median for 8th grade. 


Summer school or “split room.” 


13-6 12 


Should gain one year before graduation in summer school or 


“split room.” 


12-6 


Should gain at least one term before graduation. 


Summer 


school or “split room.”’ 

High A. Q. Do not advise more rapid progress. 

Should gain two terms before graduation. Should be tutored 
during the summer and enter 7-B in September. 


10-6 
13-6 


Should gain two terms before graduation. 


Summer school or 


6-B-A room in September. 


Should gain two terms before graduation. 


Summer school or 


6-B-A room in September. 


Low A. Q. Should gain at least one year. 


Summer school or 


“split room.” 

Has already gained two years. Should be encouraged in phy- 
sical, artistic, and social activities out of school, and should 
not be further advanced. 


ymounts to more than fifty thousand dol- 
ars at ten dollars per week per child. But 
his is not the greatest saving. The in- 
reased interest of the child in his school 
ork, the incentive of competition with 
der children, and the pride in his achieve- 
ment are all very desirable results. By 
uch methods the educational “‘lock step”’ 
ran be broken and some of the advantages 
f the ungraded country schools, which 
have been lost by the graded schools, may 
berestored. Individual measurements have 

ade individual adjustments a general ad- 
ministrative problem rather than a personal 
problem. 

For some children the matter of age is so 
important that it frequently is the deter- 
mining factor in deciding whether a high 


education. The real value of a year of 
school life can never be fully determined. 

The following term, a similar survey to 
the one already described was made in each 
of the other grammar grades with the ex- 
ception that only the upper third of the 
pupils of each class according to scholarship 
were given the Lippincott-Chapman Tests, 
and of these pupils only those who were 
overage for their grades educationally one 
or more years were given the psychological 
tests. As a result, 353 children received an 
extra promotion and all of them succeeded 
in the work of the higher grade. 

By this testing program, unwise accelera- 
tion is prevented. That some children who 
were not tested have been forced ahead in 
school faster than they should be, has been 
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shown each term by tests of the graduating 
classes: there are always some children who 
are both mentally and chronologically un- 
der age for their grade, although their intel- 
ligence quotients indicate them to be pupils 
of average ability. A few such cases may 
often prejudice both teachers and prin- 
cipals against any program of accelera- 
tion. 

Problem III. When children who were 
leaving school were asked what kind of 
work they desired, their answers usually 
followed the formula: ‘‘Something clean, 
easy, and well paid.”” Few of them could 
even name more than two or three skilled 
trades or occupations. Clearly such pupils 
had no background of vocational informa- 
tion which would enable them to make wise 
decisions. It is too late to provide such a 
background if we wait until pupils are 
ready to leave school. The situation is one 
which should be prepared for in advance. 

How the problem was met: Having heard 
of the course in occupations in Newton in- 
troduced by Dr. Brewer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, we made arrangements by which 
Dr. Brewer was engaged to give a series of 
talks to grammar school principals and 
teachers. For these six meetings mimeo- 
graphed material was prepared, putting be- 
fore the teachers suggestions on subject 
matter and method for teaching the class in 
occupations. After each meeting there was 
a vigorous discussion of important points, 
particularly on possible objections to or dif- 
ficulties with the plan of organizing definite 
classes for the study of occupations. At one 
of the meetings a demonstration lesson was 
arranged and all the teachers and principals 
present received a vivid illustration of the 
need for educational and vocational guid- 
ance. This occurred through the selection 
of the topic, “‘What Schools Are For.”’ Al- 
though the thirty children selected for this 
lesson were approaching the time when they 
would make their decision to remain in 
school or to leave, and although the class 
was prepared for the discussion through ad- 
vance assignment, it was found that they 
had no clear idea about the purpose of the 
time they were giving to the school and al- 
most no understanding whatever about the 
value of education to them in life. 


Through these meetings a sufficient nym. Teacher 
ber of teachers expressed their willingness tp Mil awver 
undertake the work, and all others, teach. MlmAccountal 
ers, supervisors, and principals heartily en. Jpjectricia 
dorsed the enterprise. As a result of the 
interest aroused, it was decided by tip 
grammar principals to introduce a course jy 
the study of occupations for all 7th and sth 
grade pupils. This instruction was not ip.famposiery » 
tended to take the place of special and jp. {MgMolder 
dividual vocational guidance or advice, hy, {mprocer 
it should render valuable service in making |Mpainter 
such guidance effective and in enabling 


essmak 


orist 















pupils to appreciate the relation betwee, jo 
school and employment. It should aly Ltian to 
teach them to analyze different occupations Ii ctical | 
in preparation for a later choice. ~ upil 
The program requires one period a week - Foal 
to be spent on the study of occupations be. or b 
sides incidental correlated work in connec fi = me 
tion with other subjects. A study of eight ' e geogr’ 


occupations is assigned to each term. The h knov 
plan therefore gives each child who grad- ir econo 
uates from the grammar schools definite 64) ger 
and important information about thirty- [ih tes resy 


two different occupations. nd prepa 

Teachers receive all necessary assistance e selecti 
through the department of research and The foll 
guidance. Eight occupations for each grade, occups 


are to be selected by teachers from the fol- if the met 
lowing lists: 


7-B 7-A 1. Imp 
Poultry Raiser Farmer hich con 
Automobile Worker Dressmaker nd where 
Cotton Mill Operator Rubber Worker fBaders are 
Street Cleaner Motorman rs have 
Grocer Ticket Seller uence th 
Policeman Fireman 2. Wor 
Physician Draftsman rs day i 
Painter Nurse ours. I 
Reporter Musician mger wit 
Office Clerk Baker g of par 
Messenger Iceman if the mar 
éperatic 
8-B 8-A hany out: 
Dairyman Nurseryman ross, Ch 
Brick or Stone Mason Plumber nately a 
Jewelry Worker Carpenter ith the I 
Chauffeur Advertiser o be up t 
Salesman Printer sional s 
Postman Librarian r's work. 
Architect Window Dresser HB 3. Adv 
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Engineer 
Stenographer 
Secretary 
Typist 
OvERAGE GROUPS 
Printer 
Conductor 
Carpenter 
Milliner 
Jewelry Worker 
Electrician 
The trend of modern educational theory - 
to bring public education into a closer re- 
ation to life by preparing pupils to face 
practical problems. It is a plausible theory 
hat pupils should know as much about the 
principal occupations of their own com- 
munity, by which their parents and neigh- 
bors are earning a living, as they do about 
e geography of South America or Asia. 
uch knowledge not only develops a sense 
f economic values, ideals of service, and 
pseful general information, but also pro- 
motes respect for workers in all walks of life 
nd prepares the pupil for self-guidance in 
e selection of an occupation. 
The following outline of instruction upon 
e occupation of the teacher gives an idea 
Mf the method pursued: 


Tue TEACHER 


1. Importance: Education is a field in 
hich considerable progress is being made, 
nd where clear thinkers and enthusiastic 
eaders are needed. Next to parents, teach- 
rs have the greatest opportunity to in- 
luence the lives of pupils. 

2. Work done: Theoretically the teach- 
rs day is one of five and a half or six 
lours. In reality, the hours are much 
mger with much home work in the correct- 
hg of papers. Besides the actual teaching 
if the many subjects in the curriculum, the 
speration of the teacher is sought in 
hany outside activities, such as thrift, Red 
ross, Christmas seals, etc. To be inti- 
hately and sympathetically acquainted 
ith the home conditions of the pupils and 
be up to date in current events and pro- 
ssional subjects are also parts of the teach- 
r's work, 

3. Advantages: The social standing of 
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the teacher is good; the vacations are fre- 
quent and of good length; the maximum 
salary is good, and even the minimum for 
women teachers is higher than would be re- 
ceived for office work. There is a great de- 
mand for efficient teachers. 

4. Disadvantages: The work is very 
wearing upon the nerves; there is little op- 
portunity to advance; the time of prepara- 
tion is long and there is a tendency to get 
into a rut. 

5. Preparation: Requirements differ, but 
in this city the minimum is a high school 
and normal school training, followed by a 
term of practice for the grade teacher and a 
college education for the high school 
teacher. After appointment there should 
be constant study for improvement. 

6. Other requirements: A good teacher re- 
quires special abilities and training. Some 
of the best informed people are not able to 
impart their knowledge. Strong and pleas- 
ing personality and the power of leadership 
are important for the teacher’s success. 
She should have an innate sense of refine- 
ment, and the ability to adapt herself both 
to childhood in school and to the world of 
affairs outside. 

7. Income: Choice of this profession 
should be made for some other reason than 
the hope of securing a large salary. Within 
the last few years, however, the salaries of 
teachers have been increased. The long 
summer vacation offers an opportunity for 
additional earning. 

8. Effect on the worker: No one should 
ever drift into teaching, but to one who feels 
that he must teach the work will bring com- 
pensations far greater than any apparent 
disadvantages. Laying the foundation 
stones of learning and character is a respon- 
sibility not to be undertaken lightly. 

The outlines of each of the occupa- 
tions listed were prepared in the office of 
the Bureau of Research and Guidance with 
the assistance of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of Harvard University. The 
actual teaching of occupations in the grades 
is supervised by the assistant director. The 
course has now been under way for more 
than two years and its effects are clearly 
noticeable in the interviews with pupils who 
are leaving school. Clearly such a course 
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should also be offered to pupils in the ninth 
and twelfth grades. 

Problem IV. Many graduates of the 
grammar schools, it was found, were not 
planning to enter the high schools. More- 
over, pupils who came to the office two or 
three years after graduation from grammar 
schools frequently expressed the regret that 
they had not been made to understand the 
advantages of a high schoo] education 
earlier. With many of these children their 
failure to continue their education was not 
the result of financial pressure but seemed 
to be a lack of motivation which could be 
corrected by proper educational guidance. 
To insure such guidance to a thousand 
pupils each term without additional assist- 
ance seemed almost impossible. 

How the problem was met may be seen by 
the following abstract from the report of 
the Superintendent. 


ADVERTISING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the most significant changes that 
have been brought about in educational 
ideals in recent years has been the general 
acceptance of the proposition that public 
education should be extended for at least 
four years beyond the elementary school, 
and not for the chosen few, but for all of the 
children of all of the people. Formerly it 
was a common idea that it was the prov- 
ince of the high school to educate leaders 
only, but that is only one function of a pub- 
lic school system that is designed for the 
benefit of all. Rather than to serve the 
special interests of the few who are prepar- 
ing for college and the professions, it is the 
part of the modern high school to make the 
most of every child. It is the declaration of 
expert students of American institutions 
that the welfare and stability of our Gov- 
ernment require advancement in the aver- 
age standards of public education and that, 
upon the average, nothing short of the 
training that is given in the high schools of 
the country will produce satisfactory citi- 
zenship. 

After pupils reach the age of fourteen it is 
necessary to make their school work attrac- 
tive. If they are to continue their educa- 
tion they must have an appreciation of its 
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actical importance, its relation to life, 
dits effect upon their earning power, suc- 
xs, and advancement; otherwise many 
il] drop out of school. 

Various expedients have had the effect of 
Jding pupils in school after the working 
» has been reached. First the general 
purse was introduced in high schools in ad- 
tion to the prevailing Latin course; then 
sme the commercial course; then the tech- 
cal, or Shop courses; and now, under the 
ith-Hughes Bill, trade courses are of- 


red more and more widely. These differ-" 


ntiations and additional opportunities 
plve only a part of the problem. It is im- 
rtant to create a demand for the old cul- 
ral courses as well as for the new voca- 
jonal courses. 
A distinguished educational psychologist 
sserts that a school has failed in the case of 
y child unless it has both given him a 
pundation upon which he may build for 
rther education, and created in him a de- 
ire for more education. 
When parents and friends do not offer 
le necessary encouragement to pupils to 
ontinue their education, the school system 
nust furnish a means for the accomplish- 
nent of the desired end. If children are per- 
nitted to drop out of school before the age 
f sixteen, the earliest age at which voca- 
ional election and specialization are begun, 
is difficult to reach them for training 
rhen they become old enough to receive it. 
For the purpose of creating an interest in 
he continuance of education the general 
methods that are employed in advertising 
ave proved very effective. During the 
ast year an intensive campaign of adver- 
ising Was carried on as a group project by 
e principals of the grammar schools, the 
eachers of the graduating classes, and the 
lepartment of educational and vocational 
idance, with the assistance of an advisory 
bommittee of the Town Criers, a group of 
professional advertising experts. A number 
if striking advertisements were written 
ipon the blackboards or placed in printed 
orm upon the walls, one at a time, and the 
teachers thoroughly discussed with their 
pupils the points set forth. Partly, at least, 
sa result of these efforts 91 per cent of the 
paduates of the grammar schools in Jan- 


uary entered the high schools, the Trade 
School, or other schools for further training. 
At the end of the second term even a higher 
per cent of the members of the graduating 
classes expressed the intention of entering 
the high schools in the fall. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

1. How will the study of each of the fol- 
lowing subjects enable you to get more real 
happiness out of life: English, Literature, 
History, General Science, Physics, Chem- 
istry, English Composition, Free Hand 
Drawing, Domestic Science and Art, Mod- 
ern Languages, Latin, and Mathematics? 

2. Usually the amount of happiness one 
gets from his work depends upon its crea- 
tive aspect and upon its service to others. 
The Inventor, the Composer, the Artist, the 
Farmer, the Physician, the Dentist, the 
Teacher, and many other workers offer ex- 
amples of one or both types of work. High 
School greatly increases your opportunities 
for service and originality. 

3. Would you enjoy life as keenly as you 
do if you were blind? — deaf? — dumb? — 
or without the sense of touch or the appre- 
ciation of music and art? Educated people 
see more and hear more because they know 
what to look for and listen to. They can ex- 
press their ideas and feelings better in both 
written and spoken language, and they ap- 
preciate art, literature, and music more be- 
cause they have standards of comparison. 

4. You don’t have to be deaf, dumb, blind, 
and “‘senseless’’ unless you want to be. 


ANSWERS TO CoMMON QUESTIONS OF 
PuPILs 

1. Can I go to college from Technical 
High School? — Yes.— Technical High 
School prepares for all courses except the 
A.B. course which requires Latin. The only 
difference between the A.B. and the Ph.B. 
course is that the former requires two 
courses in Latin or Greek. The latter is be- 
coming more popular because of the wider 
range of electives offered. 

2. Can I study foreign languages at 
Technical High School? — Yes. — You can 
study French, German, and Spanish. 

3. Should an “A” student go to Tech- 
nical High School or Classical High School? 
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— That depends not upon scholarship, but 
upon tastes. If a bright pupil likes freehand 
and mechanical drawing, shop work and 
mathematics, he probably should go to Tech- 
nical High School. If he does not like draw- 
ing and shop work he should not go. 

4. Can I bea lawyer or a doctor if I go to 
Technical High School? — Yes. — Many 
successful doctors and lawyers have grad- 
uated from Technical High School. You 
can take what technical Latin you need 
after you enter the law or medical school. 

5. Can I take business courses at Tech- 
nical High School? — If you want these 
courses you had better select English High 
School, but you may graduate from Tech- 
nical High School and then take an inten- 
sive one year course at English High School. 
This is a good plan especially for young 
pupils before entering college. 

6. Suppose that I don’t know what I 
want to be, which high school shall I select? 
— Probably Technical High School. — It 
gives a boy experience in eight different 
shops and a good foundation in mathemat- 
ics and drawing — at the same time pre- 
paring for college. It may be called a “‘ Pre- 
vocational High School’’ because it pro- 
vides a general technical training and gives 
boys a chance to “try themselves out.” 

7. The Technical High School is not a 
Trade School. 

This special method of advertising 
the high schools, devised and conducted 
through the department of educational and 
vocational guidance, has attracted much 
attention elsewhere and there is consider- 
able demand from other cities for copies of 
the materials used in its application. 

The serious shortage of room for the ac- 
commodation of high school students could 
not, of course, be accepted as a reason for 
any failure to encourage all of the boys and 
girls to avail themselves of whatever ad- 
vantages we are able to offer. It will prob- 
ably be necessary in the very near future to 
require many students to attend the high 
schools in the afternoon hours, rather than 
in the forenoon, for the first year, or the 
first term, of their course, but this tem- 
porary disadvantage should receive but 
little consideration in a decision of so great 
importance. 


Problem V. The need of financial gid ; 
children who are forced to leave high se. 
is one of the most difficult situations wh; 
faces any adviser or teacher. Educati, 
plays so important a part in relation to y 
cational opportunity that to cripple a chjj 
in his preparation for his life work seems 
be one of the most costly handicaps ung 
which children labor. 

How the problem was met: A number 
cases of urgent need were collected ang ; 


ber of such cases each year was made. T) 
information was placed before the Exec 
tive Committee of the Rhode Island Foy 
dation, a community trust of which th 
Rhode Island Trust Company is trust; 
After a careful consideration the Comm 
tee agreed to undertake the administrati 
of high school scholarships and voted th 
first four scholarships from the funds g 
their disposal. A committee of prominey 
business men was then organized for tt 
purpose of raising a permanent endowmen 
the interest of which should provide enoug 
scholarships to meet permanent annu 
needs. The first letter sent out by thi 
Committee brought a response of ovd 
$5,000 in contribution to the endowmen 
fund. In addition to the interest from th 
money and the scholarships given annual! 
by the Rhode Island Foundation, annus 
gifts from individuals for specific pupil 
have taken care of all needy cases. Thy 
endowment fund is growing steadily and i 
has not been considered necessary as yet t 
make a drive for funds or to resort to per 
sonal solicitation, although a committe 
stands ready to do this when an occasio! 
demands. Ambitious, worthy, and abk 
children who are now in danger of being 
compelled to leave school are assisted i 
obtaining part-time employment and thei 
earnings are supplemented by fifty dollar 
per term from the scholarship fund. 
Problem VI. As a result of the progra 
of advertising educational opportunitie 
and the consequent increase in the numbe 
of pupils entering high school it was di 
covered that many pupils who would other 
wise not have entered high school ha 
chosen courses for which they were nd 
fitted. Clearly there was an obligation 0 
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of the school authorities to make 
re that the education which had been 
‘egld” to these pupils should come up to 
wecifications. This was impossible unless 
ch pupilzwere to elect a course which 
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be given to all grammar school graduates to 
be used for purposes of (a) guidance in the 
selection of high school courses, and (b) 
classification after entering high school into 
sections according to ability for purposes of 


To secure to every deserving boy and girl in the city of Prov- 
idence the opportunities of a high school education — this 
is the purpose of the Providence Scholarship Fund. 


would meet his individual needs and which 
could best develop his individual abilities. 
How the problem was met: This subject 
was discussed at length in meetings of gram- 
mar and high school principals where it was 
decided (1) that pupils of less than average 
ability and achievement should not be en- 
couraged to undertake a course involving a 
foreign language in the first year of high 
school, and (2);that intelligence tests should 


guidance, enrichment, efficiency of instruc- 
tion, and differentiation in both the amount 
and quality of high school work. “ 

This program has been carried out for the 
past three years. Obviously unwise choices 
of high school have been avoided through 
individual conferences with pupils; a group 
of volunteer advisers in the high schools 
have followed up the results of the tests to 
make sure that each pupil is doing the best 
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work of which he is capable; and in the two Algebra 

largest high schools all entering pupils are 

classified according to ability. The experi- so | x00 | 10 | 1s 
ment is further described in the following ‘ 
extract from the report of the Superintend- 
ent. 








EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN Hicu ScHoo.s 


Early in the fall thirty-four high school 
teachers volunteered to follow up the ree 
ords of pupils and to act as advisers. They 
met at the Rhode Island College of Ednca- 
tion once a month in a course in educational 
guidance conducted by Professor Stephen 
S. Colvin of Brown University and the 
director of vocational guidance. By special 
arrangement the course was accepted for 
credit of one hour toward a degree, either at 
the Rhode Island College of Education or 
at Brown University. 

In the Hope Street High School and the 
Classical High School the results of the 
tests were used to aid in determining the 
cause of failure, to help in deciding upon the 
advisability of changes in courses for pupils 
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who were probably misfits, and to detect 
pupils of superior ability whose scholarship 
standing was not so high as it should be in 
proportion to their ability. Public school 
systems have frequently been criticised for 
failing to challenge the best efforts of bright 
pupils. The following table shows how such 
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pupils can be easily distinguished by the use 
of intelligence tests. 

In the English High School and the 
Technical High School, where all of the 
first year pupils are taking the same course, 
the larger number of pupils makes a proper 
classification very important and very prac- 
tical. The intelligence tests of these pupils 
emphasize the great degree of individual 
differences. The mental ages vary from 
twelve to nineteen years and the differences 
in chronological ages are nearly as great. 
The younger pupils, however, are almost in- 
variably those with the highest mental ages. 
To arrange these pupils in divisions by 
chance or by alphabetical order does not 
make for efficiency of instruction. Children 
learn at different rates. This condition 
must be recognized if we are (1) to increase 
the efficiency of instruction, (2) to prevent 
bright children from the acquisition of 
habits of idleness, laziness, and deception, 
and (3) to prevent unnecessary failures. 
The charts illustrate the results of the clas- 
sification of pupils into divisions according 
to ability. 

The results of classification and the ef- 
forts of advisers may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) The number of failures in the en- 
tering class of the English and the Technical 
High Schools was only one-fourth of the 
number in the preceding term, (2) the 
bright pupils, spurred on by the advisers, 
showed a marked improvement in the work 
of the second quarter, (3) bright dvisions 
covered more work than the average divi- 
sions and slow divisions, (4) the efficiency of 
instruction was improved by securing 
homogeneous classes. 

Problem VII. Pupils who are two or more 
years retarded in school furnish the largest 
number of those who leave without the 
completion of their elementary school 
course. Many of these pupils drop out in 
the 7-B and 7-A grades before they have en- 
joyed the benefits of the shop courses, mea- 
gre as these are for tryout purposes, and be- 
fore they have gone very far in the study of 
occupations. Some of this retardation is 
the result of various accidents such as ill- 
ness, poor school facilities, moving about 
from place to place, etc.; some of it is due 
to the slowness of pupils who should take 


somewhat longer time in which to cover the 
work of the first eight grades; but stij 
other children of this group although p. 
tarded two years still find themselves jy 
class where the average mental level of the 
grade is beyond their own mental ages 
Such children are doomed to further repeti. 
tion of grades and have little hope of grad- 
uation from grammar schools or entering 
high school. Without doubt these childrey 
should have a different course of study 
The problem then is how can these situa. 
tions be anticipated and faced while ye 
there is time for remedial measures. 

How the problem was met: A survey of all 
children two or more years retarded in the 
fifth and sixth grades was made with both 
educational and psychological tests. It was 
discovered that there was a sufficient num- 
ber of candidates for a differentiated course 
to make it necessary to establish a special 
school to meet their needs. Such a school 
has been authorized and will open next term 
as an annex to the Providence Trade School. 
Only pupils in the 5-B, 5-A, 6-B, and 6-A 
grades who are between thirteen and four- 
teen years of age will be admitted. In this 
school they will have a somewhat simplified 
course of academic studies and will enjoy 
two years of pre-vocational or tryout ex- 
periences in a general shop for the purpose 
of discovering their special abilities in order 
that they may later have an opportunity to 
develop them in the proper course in the 
Trade School. None of these children are 
feeble-minded: they are merely slow. [If in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded are able to 
rehabilitate a reasonable proportion of their 
inmates by means of training in semi-skilled 
occupations, certainly we should not de- 
spair the educational and vocational future 
of such children as these. Among these chil- 
dren who were two or more years retarded 
were also found many whose mental ages 
were beyond the level of their grade and 
were normal for their age. These would not 
be classed as bright children, but should be 
able nevertheless to regain some of the lost 
time if permitted to do so by easy stages in 
summer school or by private tutoring. 
This seems to be a desirable program wher- 
ever possible. 

Beginning with this term all 6-B pupils 
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are being tested with the Dearborn Intelli- 

nee Test and the Stanford Achievement 
Test. In this way we hope to be able to an- 
ticipate many guidance problems two years 
before they become acute. The following 
personnel card indicates how the various 
items of information are reported to show 
each measurement or estimate in relation 
to the grade average: 


the pupil relative to his grade norm. The 
eighth column indicates whether he is in a 
bright, average, or slow division. The 
height and weight columns and those for 
use in recording the results in the Stanford 
Achievement Test are self-explanatory as 
are also the educational age, which results 
from the achievement test, and the columns 
devoted to the pupil's effort and health. In 


PERSONNEL CARD — Grape 6 B 


Pupil’s Name ° 


Own. |16 | 9.5/12.5 
10 (10.5 11.5 
8 (11.5/10.5 


6 12.5) 9.5 








No in family 


EXPLANATION 

The second vertical column indicates the 
various levels of accomplishment and abil- 
ity; namely, very inferior, inferior, average, 
superior, and very superior. The third col- 
umn indicates the social status of the family 
concerning which the occupational level is 
frequently the deciding factor. This ranges 
from the level of the unskilled laborer 
through the semi-skilled, skilled, highly 
skilled or foreman, owner or semi-profes- 
sional, and professional worker. The 
fourth column indicates the educational 
status of the home in terms of educational 
achievement or grades covered. These last 
two columns are used only in problem cases. 
The next three columns are devoted to the 
chronological age, mental age, and I. Q. of 


146 |166 145 ($1 24 
For. {12 10. |12. 110 110 |55.5/77. 135 |1s2 41 
125 196 |37 \24 (21 
Sk. 8+11. 11. [100 100 53.5'70.5/110 124 |30 19 

| 96 [112 (23 [14 13 
3Sk. | 7 (12. 10. | 90 | 90 |S2. |65.5| 81 | 96 |17 |11 10 
| 66 | 78 11 | 8) 7 | soe | 95 
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Arithmetic 
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Activities 
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Pupil Effort 
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11458 |12.5 
22.5 10249 |12. 
| 9044 [11.5 
8039 |11. 
7038 |10.5 


60 [28 /10. 


' | | | ' 
61 | 64/7) 5/5 | 4017 | 9. 


No. working 


the last column may be indicated the bur- 
den of outside work or study in hours per 
week. 

With these cards pupils may be classified 
in three groups: (1) possible candidates for 
acceleration whose marks are all in rows 
eight or nine; (2) candidates for differen- 
tiation whose marks are all in rows one or 
two; and (3) pupils whose achievements 
are approximately at grade level and need 
no special attention except when failing in 
some subject. 

Each term this survey of the 6-B grade is 
to be made for guidance purposes and the 
problem cases will be followed up by the 
teacher in each school who is specializing in 
the work of guidance and measurements. 
In this way we hope to anticipate problems 
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in educational and vocational guidance by 
at least two years. 


Junior ACHIEVEMENT CLUBS 

Problem VIII. The tryout shop facili- 
ties, which as Dr. Brewer has shown con- 
stitute a necessary step in the vocational 
guidance program, are very meagre in Prov- 
idence. Little can be done about the mat- 
ter until the completion of the proposed 
junior high schools. In the meantime chil- 
dren are growing up, passing through 
school, making their decision, and entering 
employment. 

How the problem was met: In the mean- 
time the best substitute for these delayed 
shop facilities seemed to be the establish- 
ment of boys’ and girls’ junior achievement 
clubs. Last year the assistance of the Junior 
Achievement Bureau of the Eastern States 
League was requested and the services of 
Mr. Frank O. Kreager, the assistant direc- 
tor, obtained for the purpose of organizing 
junior achievement clubs and training 
leaders. Teachers, parents, and older 
young people were organized into leaders’ 
clubs, were trained in handicraft work and 


club management, and were assisted in the 
formation and conduct of junior achieve- 


ment clubs. Thirty-one clubs completed 
the season and ten participated in the East- 
ern Arts Association Exposition in May at 
the State Armory. 

As a result of this denfonstration of the 
practical value of achievement clubs the 
school for club leaders has been under- 
taken by the Lions Club of Providence. 

The Club has undertaken to finance the 
school entirely and the School Committee 
has loaned the building and equipment of 
the Providence Trade School one night each 
week for the purpose. For those who are 
not familiar with the work of these clubs it 
may be helpful to state that an achieve- 
ment club is a group of five or more chil- 
dren and a leader, who are organized and 
who have selected some definite handicraft 
project as a center for their activity. Each 
member must earn and own his personal 
equipment, maintain his homeshop, and 
attend club meetings to learn and work with 
others, completing his work at home. 

Leaders need not be experts. They must 


be interested in children and in handicraft 
work and willing to learn with the childrey 
and with the assistance of the leader’ 
school. Most leaders are recruited from the 
ranks, (1) of parents who want to work with 
their children and their children’s friends: 
(2) of teachers who want to work with their 
present or former pupils after school: (3 
Sunday school teachers who want to work 
with their pupils on week days; (4) of social 
workers engaged in work with children jy 
community centers; (5) of high school and 
normal school pupils who are considering 
teaching as an occupation; (6) of scout 
leaders and instructors in summer play- 
grounds, camps, and schools. 

The following courses are offered and 
such others as there is demand for will be 
provided. Competent instructors will be 
provided and leaders may feel sure that 
they will receive full value for their time. 


Garment Making and Millinery 
Basketry 

Toy Making 

Radio and Electric Toys 
Photography 

Lettering, Posters, and Wax Work 
Pyroxylin 

Printing 

Weaving and Textiles 

Tin-Can Toys 

Nature Projects 


At the end of each term there is an exhi- 
bition of the work of the leaders in the 
school and also an exhibition of the work of 
clubs conducted by the leaders. The clubs 
presenting the best work as shown in the ex- 
hibition will have their way paid to the 
Eastern States Exhibition each September 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Providence Handicraft School for 
Achievement Club Leaders is open, free of 
expense, to any person sixteen years of ag 
or over who is actually leading a club of 
five or more children or who organizes such 
a club within two weeks of the opening of 
the term. The entire expense for tools and 
equipment and for material for models is 


being borne by the Lions Club of Provi- 


dence as part of its program for community 
service. 
Problem IX. Frequently parents brought 
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children to the office of vocational guidance 
whose educational progress and vocational 
prospects had been seriously affected by 
yarious physical handicaps. One of the 
most difficult of these handicaps was that of 
speech defects. Locally there were no facili- 
ties for the correction and treatment of 
speech defects. Such children become very 
self-conscious, dislike school, refuse to re- 
cite in many of their classes, and frequently 
develop personality and character defects 


as a result. 


How the problem was met: A survey was 
made of the pupils in the grammar schools 
who had serious speech defects. A sufficient 
number were discovered to make a class for 
the treatment of speech defects a reasonable 
request of the School Committee. More- 
over, it was discovered the average retarda- 
tion of the group both educationally and 
mentally was approximately two years and 
that a majority of the children were so re- 
tarded chronologically that there was little 
probability of their being able to complete 
the grammar school course or enter high 
school. Asa result of this survey the Super- 
intendent established a class for the correc- 
tion of speech defects which meets once 
each week under the direction of the direc- 
tor of special schools who has been specially 
trained in this work. It is realized now, 
however, that most of the retardation as a 
result of such defects occurs in the early 
primary grades where reading is the prin- 
cipal promotion subject. A survey has 
since been made of cases of speech defects 
in primary schools and plans for the estab- 
lishment of several other classes are under 
way. 

Problem X. It had been found that many 
of the children who had left school had not 
been attending evening schools. 

How the problem was met: The evening 
schools have been advertised by means of 
slides shown in moving picture houses un- 
der a special arrangement with the man- 
agers’ association. Letters have been sent 
to pupils who have left school calling atten- 
tion to the value of further education in 
evening schools, and every child as he leaves 
school is advised by his teacher, principal, 


and the vocational adviser to register in 
evening school immediately. Lists of chil- 
dren who have left day schools have been 
sent to evening school principals and every 
effort has been made to insure proper atten- 
tion to this field of work. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be seen that a discovery of these 
problems, and the facts of principal impor- 
tance bearing upon each, led very naturally 
to the next step: If these were really edu- 
cational problems and if educational guid- 
ance is the foundation for efficient voca- 
tional guidance, then research must be 
made into the best methods of attacking 
each problem, accurate measurements must 
be applied, both to individual pupils and 
to the tentative methods adopted to meet 
each situation. In other words research is 
necessary in order to make guidance scien- 
tific and guidance becomes very helpful in 
making research practical. Consequently 
the name of the bureau was changed from 
“Bureau of Vocational Guidance”’ to “ Bu- 
reau of Research and Guidance.”’ More- 
over, the combination of these functions 
does much toward making the work of vo- 
cational guidance an integral part of the 
school system. 

The Bureau of Research and Guidance, 
to some extent, performs the functions cor- 
responding in industry to the advertising 
department, the sales department, the 
routing department, the inspection or 
measuring department, the adjustment 
office, and the salvage department. It ad- 
vertises educational opportunities; it helps 
pupils to select and pursue the proper 
courses in secondary schools; it aids in de- 
termining the rate of advancement of ex- 
ceptional pupils; it assists principals in the 
measurement and classification of pupils 
and in the-readjustment of courses of study 
to meet individual needs; it endeavors to 
make the best possible use of educational 
by-products, the pupils who leave before 
completing the high school or trade school 
course. It is as much an integral part of the 
school system as is any other department of 
administration or instruction. 
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REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Program of the Vocational Guidance Sessions 
of the Convention of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle West, St. 
Louis, January 16-19. 


Thursday, January 17 


Chairman: I. B. Moraan, Director Voca- 

tion Bureau, Kansas City Public Schools 

1. Job Analysis for Vocational Counselors, 

Anne §S. Davis, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Chicago Public Schools. 

2. Guidance of Students into College, 
Emery T. Filbey, Dean of University 
College, University of Chicago. 

3. Vocational Analysis in Indianapolis, 
Edgar L. Yeager, Assistant in Psy- 
chology, Indiana University. 

4. Study of Sixth Grade Children with 
Special Reference to Vocational and 
Educational Choices in Relation to 
Mental Level and Age, Mabel R. 
Fernald, Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


DIscuUssION: 
Perer A. Cummins, Placement Division 
Detroit Public Schools 


Luncheon, 12.30 


Chairman: Eart BARNHART, Federal Board 

for Vocational Education 

1. Whose Business Is It to Get the Junior 
A Job? Mary Stewart, Junior Divi- 
sion U. 8S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Codperation Between Industry and The 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, E. E. 
Sheldon, Supervisor of Training, R. 
R. Donnelly & Sons Company, Chi- 


cago. 


Friday, January 18 


Chairman: James C. Miuuer, Professor of 
Vocational Education, Indiana 
University 
1. Difficulties to be met in establishing a 
High School Personnel Department, 
Joseph V. Hanna, Personnel Director 





Joliet High School and Junior (Co). MBributor 
lege, Joliet, Illinois. mals, 
2. The Significance of Interest in Voc. Mion of t 
tional Guidance, Douglas Fryer, Py. MiAugust } 
fessor of Psychology, University o i Indiv! 
Utah. yntact 
3. The Vocational Guidance Program o dults ¥ 
the National Federation of Busines e=° 
and Professional Women’s Clubs mploys 
Miss Merica E. Hoagland, represent. (ar™ by 
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4. Vocational Guidance for Employed 
Adults, A. M. Simons, Americay 
School, Chicago. 
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DISCUSSION: 


GerorceE E. Myers, Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan. 


Luncheon, 12.30 


Chairman: E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor of 
Training, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company. 
Chicago 

Vocational Guidance For the Physically 
Handicapped, Frank H. Shepherd, 
Director Vocational Guidance and Em- 
ployment, Chicago League for the Hard ‘t 
of Hearing. 





Vocational Guidance for the Hard of Hearing 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On October 1, 1923, the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing will add a Voca- 
tional Guidance and Employment Service 
as a new activity. 

Mr. Frank H. Shepherd, formerly State 
Director of Vocational Education for the 
Oregon State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act, and Head 
of the Department Industrial Educatio: 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corval- 
lis, Oregon, will become Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Employment. 

Mr. Shepherd has had years of experience 
in the organization, training, and placing of 
handicapped men and women. He has 
made and published a number of vocational aoa 
and industrial studies and has been a con- F—— 
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ior Col. Mributor to national trade and industrial To this early announcement may be 
purnals, a recent article on the Rehabilita- added a statement from the Industrial Edu- 

n Vocg. fytion of the Handicapped appearing in the cation Magazine of November, 1923, as fol- 

er, Pro, August number of The Nation’s Health. lows: 

rsity of Im Individuals and organizations coming in Another supplementary educational in- 


ntact with hard of hearing juveniles or stitution in Chicago has attracted a man 
dults who are in need of vocational guid- from the field of public school industrial 
ce or employment, and who are not un- work. Frank H. Shepherd has left the state 
mployables (meaning not incapacitated for of Oregon and gone to Chicago to become 
ork by physical or mental defects) are re- _ the director of vocational guidance and em- 
suested to refer such persons to the Chicago ployment for the Chicago League for the 
eague for the Hard of Hearing, 206 East Hard of Hearing. It is said that there are 
uperior Street, Telephone Superior 5899. 17,000 persons in Chicago who are hard of 
ployed HF The only charge in connection will be a hearing. It will be Mr. Shepherd’s work to 
an league membership fee of $2.00 for those bring a larger number of these into the 
financially able to pay, which entitles the League and to guide those who need assist- 
ypplicant to membership in the lip-reading _ance into the occupations for which they are 
jasses, and to the social and welfare activi- best fitted and in which their handicap will 
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ational Bios, not stand in the way of success. 

on Mr. Shepherd’s conference hours are Officially his duties are defined thus: 
rom 2 to 4 p.m. daily. Other hours by ap- The organization of an employment bu- 
pointment. reau for the placement of hard of hearing 

sor of Cuicaco LEAGUE FOR THE Harp men and women in industry; the giving of 

ipany, or HEARING vocational advice to applicants; the study 
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Announcement 


We beg to announce that we have just taken over from Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. the publication rights of “ Readings in Vocational Guidance” 
by Meyer Bloomfield, formerly Director of the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston. The material of this volume, embracing some of the 


page more significant vocational-guidance utterances in terms of the 
yOca- twentieth-century spirit, is arranged under four sections: I. The 
aves Viewpoint of Vocational Guidance; II. The Foundations of Voca- 
State tional Guidance; III. Examples of Vocational Guidance; IV. Some 
> the Practical Aspects of Vocational Guidance. The volume has been 
iaee prepared for vocational counselors and with the hope that it may 
Tead stimulate others to pursue the subject of vocational guidance, and to 
tio! follow it also in related fields of economics, psychology, education, 
rval- and social service. It contains 723 pages; the postpaid price is$3.25. 
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publishing of such vocational studies, sur- 
veys or information as will promote the 
employment service; educate the public to 
the re-educational needs and problems of 
the deafened; and promote the interests of 
the deafened in the community. 


Beginnings in Training Vocational Counselors 
in Missouri 


Proressor C. E. Partcu 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College 


The readers of the National Bulletin may 
be interested in the following item of news: 

“To the Assembly of Delegates of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association: Your 
Committee on Resolutions desires to submit 
respectfully the following report: 

“Courses in Citizenship and Vocational 
Guidance are recognized as indispensable in 
the training of youths. Therefore, be it re- 
solved that some immediate steps be taken 
in the institutions of higher training to give 
opportunities to teachers for training in 
these particular lines.” 

I believe this is evidence that we are 
growing. I have three classes in Vocational 
Guidance this winter quarter, one at the 
College and two extension classes in North 
Central Missouri. 

My extension classes are all practical 
teachers. They are particularly interesting 
classes and very appreciative of any help I 
can give them. 


A Vocational Guidance Campaign in 
Milwaukee 


Marnsoriz B. GILLet 


Superintendent of Guidance and 
Placement 


We are carrying on a most active cam- 
paign here in Milwaukee to arouse our 
school board to the very apparent need in 
our school system of vocational guidance. 
In our placement work we have felt so very 
keenly that something of this sort is abso- 
lutely essential, that we are organizing a 


committee of the whole made up of repre. 
sentatives from all our civic and social op. 
ganizations, and we are determined to do ql) 
in our power to introduce some program 
next fall. 


The Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association has elected a committee to pre. 
pare material for the Minneapolis number 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso. 
ciation Bulletin. The committee has one 
representative for each of the following 
The Board of Education Department of 
Guidance and Placement, the Woman’: 
Occupational Bureau, the Y. W. C. A., the 
Y. M. C. A., Dunwoody Institute, Voca- 
tional High School, etc. We hope to present 
a clear report of the vocational guidance 
situation in Minneapolis. 

— Victoria McAlmon, 
Chairman of the Committee 


Your idea of a “Rochester Bulletin” is 
splendid, and we will be very glad to pr- 
pare the material. I am bringing the matter 
before the executive committee of our local 
association, and some plan will be formu- 
lated soon. — Ruth K. Gliddon, Secretary, 

Rochester, N. Y., Vocational Guidance: 
Association 


I follow the progress of your work 
through the Vocational Guidance Bulleti: 
and am much interested to get that period- 
ical, which I read very thoroughly. It is of 
great assistance to us all and I think you 
are doing a real service in keeping it going 


— Helen Wright, 


Director of the Appointment Bureau, 
Smith College. 
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BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Business CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT: 
Report and Recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, Including an Investiga- 
tion made under the Auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
With a foreword by Herbert Hoover. 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 
and London,1923. 

This volume is the outgrowth of the Con- 
ference on Unemployment called by the 
President of the United States in Washing- 
ton, September, 1921, under the Chairman- 
ship of Secretary Herbert Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce. With the co- 
operation of a number of prominent na- 
tional organizations, a comprehensive fact 
study was conducted by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, into the whole 
problem of business cycles and unempioy- 
ment. This book includes the report and 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee, and the fact report made under the 
direction of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

The business book of to-day with its sum- 
maries of other men’s experiences, its val- 
uable findings, and its practical suggestions 
is of the utmost value in the development of 
American business and industry. Voca- 
tional counselors should be students of eco- 
nomics. They should understand the laws 
of supply and demand, of overproduction 
and underproduction, and the tendency of 
the manufacturer and business man to ex- 
pand and overdo when only a few years of 
normal conditions have followed a period of 
hard times, and, by their very forgetfulness 
and over-zealousness, to bring hard times 
around again in the never failing cycle. The 
information presented in this book has real 
vocational guidance value. 


Workapay ENG.IsH. Stella Stewart Cen- 
ter. The Century Company, New York 
and London, 1923. Price, 90 cents. 

Miss Center is Chairman of the English De- 

partment of the Walton High School, New 

York City, and instructor in Secretarial 

Correspondence in Columbia University. 


This volume is one of ‘‘The Century Voca- 
tional Series’’ edited by Charles A. Prosser. 
Its purpose is twofold, first, to teach the 
fundamentals of good usage in speaking and 
writing to boys and girls preparing for in- 
dustrial or business employment; and sec- 
ond, to promote habits of good reading 
along cultural or general lines. The reading 
lists of the book lay stress chiefly upon pres- 
ent-day novelists, short story writers, 
dramatists, and poets, on the principle that 
young people of limited educational oppor- 
tunity can best appreciate and profit by 
writers of the present time. The purpose of 
the book is well carried out, and it is likely 
to have a wide use in the schools. 


SHEET Metat Work. Marion 8. Trew, In- 
structor in Sheet Metal Work, Washing- 
ton Junior High School, and Verne A. 
Bird, Director of Industrial Arts, Roch- 
ester, New York. ‘The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, 85 cents. 

This book contains the working drawings, 

sketches, and notes that are most needed in 





Tests, Apparatus, and 
Questionnaires 


SERVICEABLE FOR 


PERSONNEL WORK 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Group and individual tests for general, mechan- 
ical, and social intelligence; special abilities; ap- 
paratus for physical tests; Brewer’s Vocational 
Score blanks, Miner’s Analysis of Work Interest 
blanks, Freyd’s Occupational Interest blanks; 
timing devices, recording apparatus, motor co- 
ordination and learning tests, etc. 


CH. STOELTING CO. 
Manufacturers — Importers — Exporters 
Psychological and Physiological 
Apparatus and Supplies 
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working out sheet metal problems by boys 
of the junior high school age. Under each 
problem are presented the drawings, speci- 
fications, standard practice instructions and 
questions, so that the problem may be fully 
described in the notebook. The volume 
represents the experience of an expert 
metal worker as well as that of expert 
teaching and supervising. 


ELEMENTARY Execrriciry. George A. 
Willoughby, Supervisor of Shops, Arthur 
Hill Trade School, Saginaw, Michigan. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Price, 45 cents. 


This is the second publication in a series of 
lesson sheets edited by Mr. K. G. Smith, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education in 
Michigan. These sheets, 24 in number, are 
designed for use in the junior high school 
and the continuation school and are in- 
tended as a special aid to the teacher in giv- 
ing the most practical service to the student. 
The information contained upon each sheet 
is of such a nature that the student can 
work out his problem with the least possible 
amount of supervision and with the greatest 
gain in acquiring actual shop methods. 


Hovsenoitp ‘Mecuanics. Earl L. Bedell, 
Acting Supervisor of Manual Training, 
Detroit, Michigan. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, 55 cents. 


This is a set of 32 job sheets in the series 
edited by Mr. K. G. Smith, State Super- 
visor of Industrial Education in Michigan. 
The sheets represent the latest develop- 
ment of the shop teaching of the kinds of 
work connected with the home. Each sheet 
presents information concerning one com- 
plete job. It covers tools, material, refer- 
ences, procedure, the pupil’s estimate of his 
own work, and questions on facts that 
should be learned. It includes a wide va- 
riety of house construction and repair prob- 
lems in woodworking, plumbing, soldering, 
electricity, glazing, finishing, etc. The in- 
formation on each sheet is of such a nature 
that the student can work out his own prob- 
lem with the minimum amount of attention 
from the teacher. 


How To Teacu a Trape. R. W. Selvidge Highe last 
Professor of Industrial Education, Un. he task 
versity of Missouri. The Manual Arts fiimore dif 
Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1923. Price $1.09 Hignd emt 

This book is intended for the use of teacher ImmWe hav" 


and persons in industry who are interested mreform, | 
in a simple and direct method of instructioy ima broad 
for students and workers. The plan was de. Imapplicat 
veloped from the vocational training of so. Mor chit 
diers in the United States army and is bes the elen 
suited to training in actual contact with the Immtirely D¢ 
trade, rather than for use in the industriaj 
or technical high school. The book presents 
a plan and method which were designed 
for numerous other Instruction Manuals 
only partially completed in war time, and is 
of special value as a sample of the work of 
most expert trade instructors. 


Cuitp LaBoR AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
Raymond G. Fuller. Thomas Y. Crowel! 
Company, New York, 1923. Price, $2.50 

This is a comprehensive and scholarly sur- 

vey of the child-labor problem as it exists 

on the eve of what all of us hope will be the 

passage of the child-labor amendment. A 

brief quotation will present the author's 

point of view: 

“The present campaign to secure a child- 
labor amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion progresses with the aid, and at the 
same time under the handicap, of numerous B 
confusions and misconceptions in the minds 
of the American people. Those who believe “It 





that the adoption of such an amendment, Ww 
and the passage of a child-labor law by vir- - 
tue of authority conferred upon Congress by | “An 
such an amendment, are the sine qua non t 
and final all of child-labor reform, are fi 
greatly mistaken. Those who believe that “~ 
such an amendment and such a law will be “Sa 
of little value, or even of dubious propriety, 4 k 
are, in the opinion of this writer, also mi: De 
taken. They are mistaken who believe that a 

r 


child labor is practically over, and so are Z 

they who believe that child labor, in the old, A 

traditional and stereotyped sense, is still : 
nt. 

“The paradoxical statement may be 
made, if it be a paradox, that the amount Ha 
of child labor in this country has been 
much diminished in the last twenty years, 
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he last ten, possibly the last five, but that 
he task of abolition is now a bigger and 
ore difficult task than it ever was before, 
snd embraces a larger number of children. 
Ve have reached a new stage in child-labor 
form, a stage which permits and demands 
, broader view of child labor itself and the 
pplication of a new and broader program 
or achieving its disappearance. Not that 
e elements of this new program are en- 
irely new; but both the outlook and the 
program of child-labor reform must be 
fundamentally and extensively re-formed.’ 
The author discusses recent changes in 
he child-labor problem, rural child labor, 
urban and industrial child labor, child labor 
iand the schools, laws and legislative stand- 
ards, the problem of federal action, and in- 
ternational legislation. He distinguishes 
carefully between child work and child la- 
bor, showing how the former is valuable 
educationally but that the latter takes edu- 
cational opportunity away from the child. 
The book has a bibliography and an ex- 
cellent index. Vocational guidance is dis- 


cussed in several places, particularly in the 
chapter, “Child Labor and the Schools.” 


Tue Hoso: The Sociology of the Homeless 
Man. Nels Anderson. University of 
Chicago Press, 1923. Price, $2.50. 


This book is advertised as the first of a 
series of contemplated studies of the urban 
community and of city life. “The old 
familiar problems of our communal and 
social life — poverty, crime, and vice — 
assume new, strange forms under the con- 
ditions of modern urban existence.” 

This book discusses ‘Hobohemia”’ 
the home of the homeless man, types of 
hobos, the hobo problem, and how the hobo 
meets his problem. It is a comprehensive 
and vivid picture of vagrant life. Though 
there is very little attempt to show how 
faulty or neglected education is partly to 
blame for the existence of the hobo prob- 
lem, yet the student of vocational guidance 
can read between the lines the need for bet- 
ter forms of educational opportunity. 





The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


“Tt is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 
terly. 

$1.00 a copy 

Harvard University Press 

Rand1!! Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “ A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation 

7 acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue." — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance 

Harvard University 
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A Cuance ror Every Cup: Special 
Schools and Divisions for Handicapped 
Children in the Chicago Public School 
System. Board of Education, Chicago, 
1922. 

This pamphlet of 28 pages was prepared un- 
der the supervision of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department, Anne 8S. Davis, Director. 
It contains a marvelous story of hope and 
rehabilitation, physical, mental, educa- 
tional, and occupational. It is provided 
with a number of excellent pictures and is 
written on a plan which makes it useful to 
parents as well as educators. 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School 
Failures. Helen Thompson Woolley and 
Elizabeth Ferris. U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1923, No. 1. 


This is a case study of the special education 
of sixteen children. The children were 
grouped into four classes — neglected chil- 
dren, high-grade defectives, children with 
special defects, and psychopathic children 
—and the difficulties involved cover the 
range of deficiencies which ordinary teach- 
ers think of as hopeless. 

Never was a better argument given for 
special attention to individuals and special 
classes than is evidenced from the results 
accomplished with these children. Careful 
studying of individuals and testing through- 
out reveal the fact that remarkable progress 
can be made if the methods of teaching are 
adapted to the individuals and if teachers 
of special skill are provided. Interesting 
variations from ordinary methods of teach- 
ing have to do with the finding of the sim- 
plest possible projects exactly at the level of 
the children’s ability, constant and ever- 
evident effort to encourage every little gain, 
the method of studying and reading out 
loud (which must remind one of the old- 
fashioned Chinese schools), the use of 
games, and the tutoring of children by one 
another. An instance of the first point is 
the choosing of partners, each partner being 
directed to find out how tall the other is. 
This leads to the use of language, to accu- 
racy in figures, to the difference between 
inches and feet, to spelling, and to careful 
effort to translate oral reading into silent. 
The greater part of the bulletin is taken 












up with a concrete description of each jy 
dividual case. One quotation is worth gi 
ing: 

“‘Disecouragement, that worst foe of bot 
teacher and pupils, must be met by brigh¢ 
warm optimism. A half playful but alt, 
gether convincing ‘Yes, you can!’ will dg 
wonders. Enthusiasm for every success, 
hearty handshake over a perfect lessop 
plenty of fun, and good times for everybod 
should mark the day. Anything that mig) 
wake some little sluggish weak soul and 
‘lead it forth to take hold on the strengt) 
and beauty of life’ should be taken into tha 
schoolroom if it is possible to get it there.” 
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Vocational guidance for children, pr 
senting special problems, must obvious! 
begin with educational guidance of thi 
sort. On such a basis we may hope to makd 
a greater number of unfortunate childre 
over into happy and successful workers. 
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Income in the United States: Its Amount and 
Distribution, 1909-1919. By the Staff o 
the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, Incorporated, Willford I. King, 
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Oswald W. Knauth, Frederick R. Ma 0 
caulay; edited by Wesley C. Mitchell Mi IX. 
Vol. I, Summary, 1921, $1.58, postpaid; X. 
Vol. II, Detailed Report, 1922, $5.15,0% XI 

postpaid. 

XII.» 


The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search was chartered in 1920 to conduct 
quantitative investigations into subjects 
that affect public welfare. Its aim is to as- 
certain fundamental facts within its field as 
accurately as may be, and to make its find- 
ings widely known. These two volumes con- 
stitute the first report of the Bureau and 
contain a great abundance of material of in- 
terest to vocational counselors and person- 
nel workers. The object of this particular 
study is to ascertain the total annual in- 
come which the people of the United States 
receive from each of the leading industrial 
fields. The chief problem in the equitable 
division of the product of industry is to de- 
termine the share going to the employees. 
To the carefully prepared text of the two 
volumes is added a great quantity of tabu- 
lar material. This valuable work should be 
in every vocational guidance library. 












